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ba VOL. IX. 
, EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. tion; and that a German or a Dutchman, | ladies in the face with so much ease—I might 
isos who remains immoveably attached to the|almost say impudence—-and for so long a 
1. PUBLISHED WEEKLY. same seat for hours and hours, with his pipe|time. This revue spéciale, unique in its kind, 
; tee a his mouth, is not a very amusing com-|is a far nobler and more beautiful sight than 
6, Price two dollars per annum, payable in « * | papion. a revue spéciale of soldiers. 
Subscriptions and Payments received by “ But there is an agreeable interval be-| “ When this was all over I went and read 
* GEORGE W. TAYLOR, tween these two extremes. A well-bred Ger-|at the Athenwum. Just as I was preparing 
' sup. lila, seine inte Seetiaths mae Gite man host does not give his attention for a|to go away the secretary of the club, who 
whole evening to any individual guest, but, if| makes it his business to oblige every one in 
™ PHILADELPHIA. he has once accepted him as a good bill, he | every possible manner, called me back, and 
ye saith eerie | ONS —— him aside, but ee to | rm - that if I would wait till six o’clock, I 
some other person in the company, he to a|should see something which London alone 
a. BRGLAND. third, and so on; and this sort of currency,|could show. I was least of all in a humour 
_ cepomey) this giro, is agreeable to all, and burthensome | to doubt that to-day; for as I had seen in the 
sal May 28th. “ At ten o’clock at night I was | to none.” Duke of S——, a royal prince, and in the 
or heartily tired, and should gladly have gone| May 29th. “ Although I had gone to bed | train of equipages, an aristocracy, such as 
oe to bed; but I wiped the sleep out of my eyes, |so late, I was at my writing table again at | exist in no other country in the world, it was 
a dressed myself in my.best, and drove to Lord | seven in the morning, and worked till eleven, | now the turn for the democracy. From the 
‘if. ’s. His wealth is obvious at the very| when I drove to Kensington, to see the Duke | balcony of the Atheneum, at the corner of 
the entrance of his house, and no less so the| of S——. I found him alone, in his dressing | Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, perhaps the 
, tasteful employment of it. The magnificent} gown; and as he began the conversation in| handsomest part of London, I saw crowds of 
staircase is decorated with works of art, and | German, I naturally continued it in the same | people, horsemen and carriages of all sorts; 
% : the saloons filled with pictures of such merit, | language. Thus it lasted for two hours, with- | troops of children, with flowers and flags, in- 
that his gallery may, perhaps, be esteemed} out a minute’s interruption, without those | cessantly shouting ‘ God save the king !’ and 
= the first in England. capricious transitions from one subject to|so forth. But it was not only this that Mr. 
ied i “ Lord received me with courteous| another, which so often occur, and without | M had invited me to see: it was more 
ar- expressions, but in the crowd of distinguished | descending to insignificant topics. It turned | particularly the procession of all the London 
persons who kept arriving could not, of course, | chiefly upon England and her political affairs, | mail coaches; for they also had been to give 
trouble himself any further about me. An/or on matters of universal interest. The duke | their huzza to the king, and passed by here 
oe elegant and beautiful woman was so compas-| spoke, of course, like a whig, and lamented|on their return. At last the long-expected 
uly i sionate as to enter into conversation with me|the want not only of just views on the events | train arrived ;-—-the coachman sitting on the 
ris- 4 on some literary subjects, and on recollections | and,circumstances of the times, but even of a| box, the guard behind outside, both dressed 
of Italy. She remarked that there were too| knowledge of constitutional law. | in new suits of scarlet, and ornamented with 
= few people for such large rooms; that one} “ From Kensington I walked through the | flowers and ribands. Inside the brightly-var- 
ing could not move about freely. Did she mean} shady gardens to Hyde Park corner, and then | nished coaches sat their wives, daughters, or 
1es- that there was no freedom till the mass put|turned from the Green Park to St. James’s| friends—a parody on the fashionable ladies. 
rsa- r an end to the stiffness, and made curious} Park, and St. James’s Palace. I arrived at|I was too far off to institute a comparison be- 
aa critical observation impossible ? half-past two, just in time to see the carriages | tween the aristocracy and the democracy ; 
iat “ That, in companies of this kind, the host| drive up, in honour of William IV.’s birth | but the superb horses and the excellent har- 
sus- and hostess can pay no attention to any indi-|day. If 1800 persons, exclusive of those at-|ness made a great impression on me. Such 
of vidual, is evident enough ; but the unintelligible | tached to the court, walked past the king in|a splendid display of carriages and four as 
| of 1 names which are shouted into the room by the | gala dresses that day, certainly there were | these mail-coaches and their horses afforded 
Ws : servants as the guests throng in, are super-| nine hundred carriages in motion; for, on an|could not be found, or got together in all 
er- fluous to those who know them, and not of} average, there were not more than two per-| Berlin. It was a real pleasure to see them 
e, it the least use to those who know them not. | sons in each. The horses and carriages were | in all the pride and strength which halt an 
cret An Englishman would be greatly astonished, | brilliant; the servants in all colours, laced | hour later was to send them in every direc- 
cae not to say alarmed, if I were to presume upon | and covered with ribands and fringe. They | tion with incredible rapidity, to every corner 
oe this proclamation of his name to address him | wore breeches and white silk stockings; the|of England. The improvements in our ad- 
| we as an acquaintance. It never occurs to any | footmen had large cocked hats, like those of| ministration of the post are certainly very 
was body to make this a ground of speaking to a/|our military officers, and the coachmen little | great, and in many respects our coaches are 
_ stranger. three-cornered hats, under which peeped forth | more convenient than these; but, compared 
_ “ These ‘routs, therefore, can have no|a bob wig. Inside the carriages, too, were | with the countless host of these magnificent 
hese other interest for a foreigner than that of a| wigs of all dimensions; but these attracted | horses, the German ones are miserable Rosi- 
lief, spectacle ; as soon as the first impression is| my attention less than the women, who ap- | nantes.” 
eath over they are perfectly barren. He can get/| peared in the full splendour of nature and of| June 5th. The author makes a visit to the 
me at no conversation in which there is the least | art. As the procession moved on very slowly, | celebrated seat of royalty, Windsor Castle, 
ving instruction, amusement or excitement. Even | and was obliged to make halt at every tenth | on which he remarks: 
God those who know each other flit up and down, | step, I took the liberty of moving on ina pa-| “ Windsor far exceeded my expectations, 
».” like the atoms of Epicurus, without com-|rallel line, and of keeping by the side of cer-|and made a greater impression on me than 
—~ 





bining into any form, or seeming to have any 


centre or any object. Some may say this 





tain sap which contained the greatest 
beauties. There is no opportunity, no com- 


all the other castles I have ever seen, put to- 


gether. It combines the bold originality of 


mobility is a proof of a high state of civilisa-| pany, in the world in which one may stare|the middle ages with the highest pitch of 





























































splendour and comfort which our times can 
reach. It is not an empty, tedious, mono- 
tonous repetition of the same sort of rooms, 





designated as the main object; next to that, 
the discovering and arresting the crimjnal 
after the crime has been committed. 











audience are the most numerous; but the 
weekly evening meetings of the men are in- 


variably graced by some remarkable and in- 
teresting lecture, which produces very differ- 
ent fruits from the attempts of most of our 
academies, whose speeches few hear, and 


over and over again; but every staircase,| ‘ With respect to police, London is divided 

every gallery, every room, every hall, nay, | into five districts, each district into five sec- 
- y *. . . « . . . vr’ 

every window, is different, surprising, pecu-|tions, each section into eight beats. There 


liar; in one word, poetical. In the rich, | 
busy, hurrying London, I have often longed | 
for the quiet of decaying Venice,—often| 
longed for a tinge of poetic melancholy, or of | 
fantastic originality. In vain; no trace was 
to be found in any society. Always the sharp 
outline of reality; the mathematics of life ; 
the arts of calculating, of gaining, of govern- | 
ing. In Windsor, on the contrary, England’s 
history, so rich in interest, with all its recol- | 
lections, suddenly stands before my eyes. 
These gigantic towers, bastions, balconies, | 


is a superintendent for each division, under 
him are five inspectors, sixteen sergeants, 
and nine times sixteen constables. None of 
them are allowed to appear without the full 
uniform: The acceptance of money, under 
any pretext whatever, is most strictly forbid- 
den. The constables receive nineteen shillings 
per week besides their uniform, which is re- 
newed every year. ‘They serve in particular 
divisions, and at fixed hours of the day and | 
night, so that they supply the place of watch- | 
men. According to the regulations, the con- | 





| 
chapels, churches and knightly halls, in fresh | stable is to make himself accurately acquainted | 
and boundless variety; at every step new|with the Jocal-and personal circumstances of | 
views over rivers, valleys, woods, and fields ;|his beat. His powers and duties, particularly 
the fancies of a thousand years crowded to-| with reference to arrests, are also most accu- 
gether into one instant, and far surpassing rately defined ; and it is said in express words, 


whose writings few read. 

“The great associations for hospitals, or- 
phan asylums, &c., occupy the middle place 
between the purely practical and the purely 
scientific societies. They are most useful 
institutions : for example, an hospital at Cha- 
ring Cross has received about four hundred 
thousand patients since its foundation. 

“The London Mechanics’ Institute com- 
bines lectures for men with special instruc- 
tion for junior classes, and the use of an 
extensive library. 

“A Statistical Society has lately been in- 


| stituted, with a view of discovering and veri- 


fying the statistics of England, in the first 


| place, and then those of other countries: they 


are arranged under five principal heads, eco- 


every thing that opera decorators would dare | that ‘ no quality is more indispensable for a nomical, political, medical, moral, and spi- 


’ 
to represent on paper and canvass.’ 


striking to a Berliner, than the almost total |to be irritated by abuse and threats; for if he 


|policeman than a perfect command of tem-| ritual statistics. 
June 11th. “Nothing is perhaps more| per.’ He must on no account allow himeelf| 


By these comprehensive 
researches, arithmetical statements, which so 
often deceive, are subjected to a severe ex- 


. > } . . ° ° ° : 2 
absence of uniforms and orders in England. | calmly and firmly does his duty, he will gene- | amination and correction, before any general 


Were these the only pooofs, or the only re-|rally induce the by-standers to help him, if| 
wards, of merit, either the English would | necessary. 

make a poor figure, or the government would| “ Every shop or place in which coffee, tea, 
lie under the reproach of not acknowledging | or other drinks are prepared and sold, must 
and rewarding services. Orders certainly | be shut at eleven o’clock.” 

have one great advantage: they present a) June 13th. “There is scarcely an art, or 
very cheap, and yet honourable manner of}a science,—scarcely any thing agreeable, 
rewarding and distinguishing merit of all useful, or instructive, for which the English 
sorts. But this advantage entirely vanishes| have not established special societies, and | 
as soon as they are given profusely, or with-| thus wonderfully increased and strengthened | 
out some very especial reason, and a strict | the imperfect means and powers of individual 
examination into the facts. Indeed, they|man. The value, the efficiency, the simplicity 
should only be granted with the consent of|of such unions, is conspicuous in each and all ; 
the most eminent members of the order. If|especially as individuals in England have 
these indispensable conditions are lost sight|more resources at their command than in 
of, orders sink into the region of childish | other countries; while fewer general schemes 
vanity and petty ambition, till at length their | or important improvements originate with the 
cheapness renders them despicable. If we| government. On the one side, therefore, the 
were imperceptibly to arrive at this pitch, it| free will of individuals, their benevolence, ac- 
would be best to call them all in, like bad | tivity, and enthusiasm, operate in a most be- 
money, re-coin them, and issue them afresh. | neficial manner; though, on the other, it is 
Although in England (for from that I began), | not to be denied that, for certain purposes,— 








they have, numerically, no weight at all, yet | for instance, national education,—one general 
for that very reason they are much more im-| impulse and one regulating law would correct 
portant than with us. error and restrain bigotry. eit 

“On the other hand, the old subject of} ‘To begin: the clubs here are less insti- 
praise—that there is no police to be seen—| tuted for the purpose of eating and drinking 
has become quite false. In my opinion, how-| together than of reading the newspapers. Out 
ever, the praise was wholly misapplied, and}of this grow other literary wants, such as 
the new police regulations are a great gain, | maps, pamphlets, &c., till at last an excellent 
especially for London. The policemen are | library is formed, like that at the Athenaeum. 
plainly dressed in blue without any colour or | According to the account which now lies be- 
marks, with the exception of letters and num- | fore me, this association has a yearly income 
bers on the collar, and are apparently un-|of six guineas from each member, which, 
armed ; they have, however, a staff weighted | with twenty guineas paid by each on admis- 
with lead, which, if required, can do very ef-| sion, makes a sum total of eight thousand six 
fectual’service, ‘The regulations of the ser-| hundred and ninety-four pounds; and with 
vice are so rational and so moderate, and the | this, even in London, something considerable 
behaviour of the men employed so exemplary, | may be effected. Not to mention associations 
that the former prejudices against them have | for purely practical ends,—such as insurances, 
disappeared, although perhaps an instance of | roads, canals, manufactories, and mines,—the 
individual misconduct may now and then} Royal Institution affords its members an 
occur. opportunity of hearing lectures on various 

“In the orders, the prevention of crime is| sciences. By day, the female part of the 





conclusions are drawn from them. 

“The Zoological Gardens, which I have 
often mentioned before, are also supported by 
a voluntary association, which now consists 
of two thousand eight hundred and four mem- 
bers. In the course of the last year, the gar- 
dens were visited by 208,583 persons, who 
paid, for admittance, 7,545/.; the total re- 
ceipts amounted to 18,4587. Such an income 
affords ample means of embellishing the gar- 
dens, and enriching the collection of animals. 
The society gave 10501. for a rhinoceros. 
The garden contains two hundred and ninety- 
six specimens of mammalia, seven hundred 
and seventy-six birds, and twenty-one animals 
of other classes. 

“* But of all the societies (excepting always 
the Bible Society), that for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge is undoubtedly the most 
important. It had its source in the very just 
notions, that the civilization of the people by 
means of reading is possible, provided really 
useful books were written for the people ; and 
that these books might be printed at a very 
cheap rate, provided the numbers sold were 
sufficiently large. Many of the works pub- 
lished by the society, such as those on agri- 
culture, and the breeding of cattle, the alma- 
nacs, &c., are remarkably well adapted to 
their end; and a vast stock of ideas and of 
information is circulated in a manner hardly 
imagined in former times. This is the true 
means of destroying a bad and corrupting 
popular literature. [t is curious that so long 
a time should have been suffered to elapse 
since reading was diffused among the people, 
before they were provided with any thing fit 
to read. The society has been reproached 
with neglecting moral and religious instruc- 
tion; the answer to this is, that the diffusion 
of the Bible and other religious works is the 
object of other special associations ; and that 
in the actual state of religious parties, it 
would be extremely difficult to produce any 
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thing which would not. be attacked and de-|rambles, wet and weary as I now was, I} of them carried most magnificent horns, little, 
cried by one side or another. Besides, every | never remember to have felt myself half so|if at ail, inferior to those of the wapiti. 
thing cannot be done at once; and when an| uncomfortable as on this visit to the Laps,| “The family I visited consisted of the 
interest in literature of this cheap and intelli-| whose hovels afforded but little protection | chief, who called himself Nils Andersen, and 
gible kind is once excited, moral and religious against the storm that was raging, or the|said he was sixty-five years of age; his wife, 
exhortations will find readier entrance to the | rain. who owned to sixty ; their daughter, a girl of 
mind, than Wf they are prematurely pressed| “ In the language of the Laplanders, the | twenty, who, it appeared, was married ; her 
upon an uncultivated understanding. It is an} hut is called koja. There were three or four! husband, and their little child. ‘These, to- 
inestimable gain that interesting and amusing | of these wretched buildings at short distances | gether with another Lap, whose relationship 
information concerning the works of nature, | from each other, all alike, but two only were |I could not discover, and two little girls who 
manufactures, arts, eminent men, discoveries, | at present inhabited. ‘They are constructed | attended the rein-deer, made up the total of 
antiquities, &c., should be put before the peo-| of birchen poles stuck in the ground ina circle | the family. One of these little girls, who, 
ple in constant and varied series; that hun-| of about six or eight feet in diameter,—not | from her appearance, might be about thirteen 
dreds of thousands who never thought at all,| more than the latter,—with the ends brought | years of age, said she was two-and-twenty. 
are led to think on a great variety of subjects.” | to a point, so as to take a conical shape. ‘The |'They were all, indeed, old and young, of a 
centre of the hut, or highest part under the | diminutive size, the tallest person appearing 
apex, is not more than six feet. Grassy |to me to be under five feet. When I find it 
turf or sods are piled up outside the poles, | stated, however, in print, that the average 
and secured by a few branches of birch, which | height of the men, by actual measurement, 
rest against them; and several large stones|on this very same spot, was four feet, and 
laid outside all around the bottom of the hut, | that of the women not above three and a half, 
“ Having passed through these forests of| add to its support. The entrance is through |I perhaps ought to doubt my faculty of judg- 
birch trees, we reached a part of the moun-|an opening about three feet high, which,|ing; and equally so my sense of hearing; for 
tain, which was so barren as to exhibit} numbed with cold, I found it somewhat diffi-|so far from finding the voice of the Laplander 
scarcely any signs of vegetation, save here|cult to stoop under: but the Laplanders| soft and effeminate, according with the soft- 
and there a scanty bed of moss or lichens, | jumped in and out with the greatest facility. | ness of his language, as is stated by the same 
the most common of which was the rangife-| A rein-deer’s skin, hung loosely over the |authority, it appeared to me to be precisely 
rinus, or rein-deer moss ; yet here we disco- | opening, serves every purpose of a door. In|the reverse. ‘Their language itself sounded 
vered three wretched-looking hovels, built of|the centre of the hut burns the fire, and a| harsh, and the pronunciation not unlike that 
sods—they were those of some Laplanders, | little opening left at the top allows the smoke | of the Irish market-women one hears in Co- 
whose summer residence was in this neigh-|to escape. ‘The heat inside, contrary to my | vent Garden; and they talked so loud and so 
bourhood. The only human being near them | expectation, was so oppressive, and the smell | rapidly, as to give to a stranger the idea of 
was an old woman, who was busily employed | so overpowering, that | was compelled to de- | their quarrelling. Those I visited spoke the 
in boiling some rein-deer milk. She was,| cline taking my seat round the fire, to which | Norse language as well as their own. One 
without exception, the ugliest creature in the|I was strongly invited, as well by the occu-| of the first questions that the old lady put to 
shape of a human being that I ever set eyes} pants, as by the bad state of the weather.|me, when I found her alone at her former 
on: she was precisely one of those beings | These dwellings are so small that the owners | habitation, was, whether I could give her a 
whom, as Dr. Clarke has observed, a person | are unable even to keep their provisions with-|dram? Being prepared for an application of 
unaccustomed to the appearance of them,| in them; but a sort of light platform or shelf) this kind, I had taken a bottle of brandy pur- 
meeting one suddenly in the midst of a forest, | of birch twigs, placed outside the hut, and | posely for their use, (and a little for my own) 
would start from the revolting spectacle :| raised six or seven feet from the ground, is| with which they were greatly pleased ; but I 
‘ The diminutive stature, the unusual tone of used as a kind of store-room for their milk | repented having been so lavish as to put them 
voice, the extraordinary dress, the leering} and cheese, over which is placed a skin cover | in possession of the bottle, when I observed 
unsightly eves, the wide mouth, the nasty | to preserve them from the weather. The old|the man coolly pouring out the whole con- 
hair, and sallow shrivelled skin,—‘ the vel-|lady’s husband had perched himself upon this| tents into a bowl, with the obvious intention 
lum of the pedigree they claim,’—all appear | to arrange his provender, and I expected mo-| of finishing it at once : this the old man and 
at first sight out of the order of nature, and | mentarily to see both him and it fall through | woman would certainly have done between 
dispose a stranger to turn out of their way.’ | the slender and tottering fabric. them, had I not insisted on their putting part 
“We learnt from this old creature, that} “I had the good fortune to arrive at the | of it back again, and giving the bottle to one 
her husband and family had removed with| moment when the rein-deer were going out|of the little girls to put away. I thought it 
their rein-deer the day previous, to another| of a large fold inclosed with hurdles, into! right to do so, in order to prevent their get- 
part of the mountain, about five miles distant,| which they are driven in the morning to be | ting tipsy, though I do not know that this 
and that she had remained behind to take| milked. There could not have been less than| would have happened, as I found they are not 
charge of some of the utensils, which could| some hundred and fifty in all, but the Lap-| unaccustomed to drink large quantities of 
not all be moved at once. ‘This accidental | landers either did not know, or would not tell | spirits with impunity, whenever it falls in 


(To be continued.) 


BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 


Continued. 











meeting was certainly fortunate, as she was 
able to accompany us to the spot“vhere they 
had taken up their new abode, and which, 
from its remote situation, we might in vain 


the number of deer they possessed. I under-| their way. 

stand that they invariably refuse to let the| ‘I can say nothing in favour of this speci- 
amount of their riches be known. The pos-| men of the Laps now before me. If the rest 
sessor of those I saw is considered the wealthi-| be like them, they must be considered as a 


have hunted for. Even this position was, in| est of the neighbouring families, which gives | filthy, squalid people ; they are, in fact,— 
my estimation, as dreary as it could well be—| him an importance in the eyes of the rest. 

a barren hollow, scooped out of the side of a| “There are not many Lapland families | ii 
mountain, and shut in by bogs all around ;—| established so far to the southward as this, | that they . 

but the spot to which she conducted us was|and those few spread themselves widely, and * Look not like the inhabitants of the earth, 
many degrees worse. It was situated on the| are dispersed at the distance of five, ten, or And yet are on't. 

side of another bleak and naked mountain, on! fifteen miles from one another, to afford a They set before me a great quantity of 
which the snow was every where lying in| greater extent of pasturage for their flocks of| their rein-deer cheese, but it was so nauseous 
large masses, close to the miserable huts of| rein-deer; but in the winter they draw closer| to the palate that I could not bring myself to 
the inhabitauts, and at so great an clevation| together. I noticed among these deer a very|eat any part of it. It reminded me-of the 
that, with a strong wind then blowing, and| considerable difference in their size and shape, | cheese which is in g@ommon use in Norway, 
the rain descending in torrents, the cold was|and in the magnitude of their fine branching | made from goats’ milk, but this was infinitely 
excessive ; so very piercing that, in all my| horns: some were noble animals, and many | stronger, both as to smell and taste. They 


‘So withered, and so wild in their attire,’ 
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other of a yellowish tint ; but whether it was 
owing to the quality of the milk, or coloured 
with some ingredient, I could not learn. 
Cheese, they told me, was literally the only 
solid food they had to live upon at this time ; 
and judging from the manner in which I was 
thanked for a small quantity of dried beef, 
and a piece of gamme! ost, the remnants of 
ray stock of provisions, I could readily believe 
what they told me. My servant, who was 
himself addicted to chewing tobacco, gave 
some rolls of it to the Laplanders, who seem- 
ed delighted beyond measure at the acquisi- 
tion of such an unlooked-for luxury. 


“ The custom of shaking hands on receiv- 
ing any benefit, as a token of their gratitude, 
appears to be observed by the Laplanders, in 
the same manner as among the Norwegians 
and Swedes. 

“ Having fully satisfied my curiosity, and 
being thoroughly drenched with rain, I was 
not sorry to take my leave of these poor 
creatures ; for, with all their apparent gaiety, 
occasioned no doubt by the visit of a stranger, 
and the exhilarating effects of a good dram of 
brandy, it was melancholy to reflect upon 
their apparently wretched state of existence ; 
but it seemed to confirm what Dr. Johnson 
has said,—that existence is a blessing under 
any circumstances: in point of fact, we are 
not competent to judge of what others feel, 
who are placed wholly under different cir- 
cumstances from ourselves in every stage of 
life. Here, at least, their excessive cheerful- 
ness, and apparent content, seemed to con- 
tradict any idea of real suffering ; for, during 
the whole period of my stay, one incessant 
noise of chattering and laughing was kept up 
among them. The daughter seemed an in- 
dustrious girl ; she was making herself a dress 
of rein-deer skin, and did not allow herself to 
be interrupted by our visit, but continued her 
work, occasionally looking up, talking, and 
joining in the laugh. How they get over the 
winter I can form no idea; the mountain on 
which they have fixed their abode for that 
season appears, by Forsell’s map, to be 4080 
feet high. The reason of their preference for 
these elevated situations, is on account of 
their being most congenial with the nature 
and habits of their rein-deer, who are not 
only creatures of an arctic climate, but find 
here, in the greatest abundance, the moss that 
constitutes the chief article of their food—the 


| gold, and of curious construction. 





THE FRIEND. 


consequence of the high wind, which he said 
generally made the lake so rough as to ren- 
der boating unsafe : this may readily be ima- 
gined, more especially as its elevation is 2475 
feet above the level of the sea, and it is sur- 
rounded by mountains. Fortunately, however, 
the wind lulled, and the water was tolerably 
smooth, otherwise our little boat, being crank 
and leaky, might have stood a fair chance of 
being swamped.” 
(To be continued.) 


DELHI. 


From Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, by Emma 
Roberts. 


(Concluded.) 


The palace of the residency, within the 
walls of modern Delhi or Shahjehanabad, for- 
merly belonged to Ali Merdan Khan, the 
nobleman before-mentioned. It is a large 
irregular building, which has been added to, 
and altered to suit the taste and convenience 
of its successive owners, the banquetting- 
rooms being the work of Sir David Ochter- 
lony ; some of the older apartments are 
adorned with elaborate ornaments, and rich 
mosaic paintings; it has a large garden at 
the back, laid out with the stately formality 
which is the usual style of Oriental pleasure- 
grounds, and the whole, though not particu- 
larly splendid, has a solemn and imposing air. 

The imperial palace, erected by Shah Je- 
han, is a very noble building. The outer 
wall in front is sixty feet high, battlemented 
on the top, and adorned with small round 
towers ; the gateways are magnificent. The 
whole is of red granite, surrounded by a moat, 
and, though only tenable against arrows and 
musketry, has an air of strength and gran- 
deur. The entrance is exceedingly fine; a 
lofty Gothic arch, in the centre of the tower, 
which forms the portal, leads to a splendid 
vestibule, and through a vaulted colonnade, 
to the inner court. A second gateway leads 
to another quadrangle, in which the dewance 
khas, or hall of audience, is situated. The 
throne or pavilion of the Great Moghul is of 
white marble, beautifully carved, inlaid with 
The roof, 
which was formerly vaulted with silver, is 
supported on richly decorated pillars ; around 
the cornice is the celebrated inscription, “ If 
there be a paradise upon earth, it is this, 


lichen rangiferinus—and on the good condi- | it is this "” The throne of marble, embellish- 
tion of these animals the Laplanders must de- /ed with gilded ornaments, stands in the cen- 


pend for their existence : 


‘ Their rein-deer form their riches. These their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply, their wholesome fare, and cheerful cups.’ 


‘IT now descended the mountain, and be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the afternoon 
again reached Myhrmoe, after an absence of 
more than twelve hours, eleven of which were 
spent on horseback, mostly amidst heavy rain 
and mist. The weather, however, had clear- 
ed up a little, while we were crossing Oresund 
lake, which did not occupy us long, to Beko- 
sen. Our guide seemed 4 little apprehensive, 
whilst traversing the mountains, that we 


tre of this pavilion ; it rises about three feet 
from the floor, and is canopied by a drapery 
of cloth of gold, bordered with seed-pear! ; 
there are no steps in front, the monarch en- 
tering from the rear, with his sons and favour- 
ed courtiers, and the rest of the assemblage 
standing round on the pavement beneath. 
The quadrangle, in which this singular edi- 
fice is placed, is extremely handsome, sur- 
rounded by profusely-ornamented buildings, 
and adorned with flowers and fountains. The 
king is seated, cross-legged, upon cushions, 
and, except upon occasions of state, does not 
affect great splendour of attire, being fre- 
quently entirely wrapped up in shawls, and 


should not be able to cross the water, in 






showing only a few valuable jewels to the 
eager eyes of European strangers. The 
court is, in fact, shorn of all its grandeur, 
and the monarch, painfully conscious of his 
own degradation, can only be reconciled to 
the exhibition of himself for the sake of the 
gold mohurs, which are offered as nuzzurs at 
every presentation. 

The whole ceremonial of the reception at 
this once all-powerful court has dwindled away 
toa mere farce. Formerly, the distribution 
of the khillauts, or dresses of honour, was an 
affair of the greatest importance, and may, 
probably still be considered so by the natives, 
amongst whom the dependent king yet main- 
tains the shadow of his power. The personal 
rank and the degree of estimation in which the 
person receiving the gift is held, are decided 
by the number of articles and the value of 
the materials composing the khillaut : swords, 
with embroidered belts, the hilts and scab- 
bards being of embossed silver, or set with 
precious stones, shields rimmed with silver, 
daggers richly ornamented, splendid turbans, 
shawls in pairs, cummerbunds and handker- 
chiefs, gold and silver muslins, Benares’ bro- 
cades, strings of pearls and other jewels, are 
comprehended in the khillauts given to the 
favourites whom native monarchs delight to 
honour. Sometimes these rich gifts will con- 
sist of a hundred and one articles; seventy- 
five is a more common, and five the lowest 
number ; these last are always of inferior 
quality: the greater the quantity, the more 
rich the materials, so that the cost and value 
may be calculated by the number bestowed. 
The investiture of khillauts takes place in 
the king’s presence, who, when desirous of 
paying a mark of peculiar respect, places a 
turban on the head of the favoured person ; 
on other occasions, he merely touches the 
articles with his hand, and the rest of the 
ceremony is left to the officers of state. 
These magnificent presents are not wholly 
disinterested marks of sovereign beneficence : 
the individual who receives them is always 
expected to make an adequate return, and to 
present a nuzzur corresponding with his rank 
and the value of the kingly gitt. 

The trade of Delhi is very extensive, par- 
ticularly in shawls, for which it is a grand 
mart ; a constant intercourse is kept up be- 
tween this city and Cashmere, whence the 
splendid fabrics so much prized all over the 
civilized world, are brouglit in immense quan- 
tities—some plain, to have borders sewed up- 
on them, others to be embroidered in silk or 
gold, whence they derive the name of Delhi 
shawls. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the Delhi needle-work, which is in the high- 
est esteem throughout Asia, and eagerly co- 
veted by the rich of both sexes, the caftans 
of the men being often of velvet edged with 
rich embroidery. The goldsmiths are also 
celebrated beyond those of any other Indian 
city, and eminently merit their high reputa- 
tion. It is difficult for persons, well acquaint- 
ed with the chefs-d’auvre of European arti- 
sans, to imagine the surprising beauty of the 
Delhi work—the champac necklaces in par- 
ticular, so called from the flower whose petals 
it resembles. 
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Dethi is considered to be one of the hottest | in this humble guise, sought the shrine of the |dark lofty walls and frowning towers of an 
places in India, owing probably to the arid} Jumma Musjid, to pray for the success of his|ancient fortress, the stronghold of the Py- 
nature of the country all around it, the im-| rebellious army. This mosque is kept in|taun chiefs; and the eye, wandering over the 
mense quantity of buildings, which become so | good repair by a grant of the English govern-| stupendous and still beautiful fragments of 
many reflectors, and the exceeding fury of} ment; it is much frequented by the faithful, | former grandeur, rests at last upon the white 
the fiery simoom, which blows until ten o’clock | of whom many hundreds may be seen at ajand glittering mosques and minarets of the 
at night, and sometimes does not subside dur-|time, prostrate on the pavement. It is also|modern city, closing in the distance, and 
ing the twenty-four hours. This kind of wea-|the resort of numerous beggars, and the | finely contrasting, by its luxuriant groves and 
ther lasts four months, and European resi-| poorer classes of travellers, who find all the richly flowering gardens, with the loneliness 
dents must content themselves with in-door/ shelter which the climate renders necessary |and desolation of the scene beneath. The 
amusements for the whole period of its dura-| in the nooks and recesses of the building. tomb of the emperor Humayoon, the father 
tion. There are other mosques which, from their |of Acbar, a monarch pre-eminent in misfor- 
The rains and the cold season are both |antiquity or the historical circumstances con-|tune, but of whom some fine chivalric tales 
very agreeable ; but there is one plague from | nected with them, excite a good deal of cu-|are told, stands at a short distance from the 
which the city and its environs never are|riosity ; and the new suburb, called, after its| Kootab Minar ; there are other mausoleums 
exempt—that of flies—which come in armies} projector, Trevelyanpore, under the village of|also of great beauty and splendour, amid 
similar to those which invaded Egypt in the| Paharee, built to supply habitations for the} which, that of Sufter Jung, a fortunate mili- 
time of Pharoah. In addition to the usual | increasing population of the city, is sufficient-| tary adventurer, is worthy of mention. 
number of chicks, the blinds with which the | ly interesting to attract a visit from strangers.| Another place of great interest in the neigh- 
doors and windows of English houses are fur-|’The plan has been much approved for its|bourhood, is a gigantic astronomical observa- 
nished, the outer verandahs are carefully | elegant simplicity, though, of course, there|tory, supposed to be the work of Jey Sing, a 
closed in with this pretty and useful manu-|are diverse opinions concerning it. The|Hindoo rajah, who flourished in the seven- 
facture of split bamboo, to secure the inte-|centre, a large quadrangle, called Bentinck|teenth century. The dial is still in good 
riors from the hosts of winged enemies which | square, is entered by four streets, opening | repair, a stupendous work, of which the gno- 
would otherwise pervade the whole atmo-| from the middle of each side, and not at the| mon, of solid masonry, is sixty feet high. It 
sphere. Persons living in tents, in the cold| angles, according to the usual European cus-|is not possible to convey any idea by descrip- 
weather, are almost driven mad by the tor-|tom. The whole extent of the streets, which | tion of these enormous instruments ; but per- 
ments inflicted by these disgusting assailants.|are ninety feet in width, and the facade of|sons desirous to make themselves acquainted 
The natives wrap themselves up in a cloth,|the square, present an unbroken front of Do-| with them, have only to consult the splendid 
and lie down, preferring the chances of suffo-| ric columns, supporting a piazza behind, in| and accurate views taken by Daniell. 
cation, as the lesser evil of the two; but the|which are commodious shops and dwelling-| The Pytaun fortress, which forms so con- 
European must either submit to the constant | houses, ranged with great regularity. spicuous an object from every terrace in the 
attendance of a domestic, with a chowrie, to| The grand object of attraction in the neigh- | neighbourhood, constitutes another of the lions 
beat them off, or arm himself with patience to| bourhood of Shahjehanabad, is the Kootub|of old Delhi ; the lapse of seven hundred years 
endure. Minar, a magnificent tower, two hundred and|has done little towards the reduction of the 
These, however, and other inflictions of the | forty-two feet in height, which rises in the | solid walls and massive towers of this fine old 
climate, are amply compensated by the end-| midst of the ruins of old Delhi, at the dis-| place, which is now chiefly celebrated for its 
less gratification afforded to intellectual minds | tance of nine miles south of the modern city. | tank or bowlee, embosomed within high pic- 
by the number of interesting objects which | It is not known by whom or for what purpose | turesque buildings, which rise from twenty 
greet the spectator on every side. A life|this splendid monument was erected ; and | to sixty feet above the surface of the water,— 
might be spent in rambling over the ruins of| conjecture, weary of a hopeless task, is now|a place of delightful coolness in the hot sea» 
old Delhi, and subjects for contemplation still | content to permit its origin to remain in ob-| son, the sun not shining upon it for more than 
remain. Next to the palace, the most strik-|scurity. According to the general supposi-|three hours a-day. It is deep as well as dark, 
ing building of Shahjehanabad is the Jumma | tion, it was erected in the thirteenth century ;|and in the cold weather immersion cannot be 
Musjid, a magnificent mosque, erected on the| but this is not certain, nor can it be ascer-| very agreeable ; yet the idle parties of young 
summit of a rock of considerable height, as-| tained whether the founder was Moslem or | men who frequent the spot, take perhaps great- 
cended by three fine flights of steps. ‘Three| Hindoo, though the majority of opinions in-|er delight in the exploits of a few poor crea- 
handsome gateways lead into a quadrangle of! clines to the latter. The great architectural | tures, who pick up a precarious subsistence 
the noblest dimensions, paved with granite, | beauty of this wonderful building, the height | by plunging into the flashing waters, than in 
inlaid with marble, and surrounded on three | of the column, supposed to exceed that of any | more legitimate objects of interest. Some of 
sides by an opon cloister. Along this splen-| other in the world, its amazing strength, the | these will venture, for the sake of a rupee, 
did area, which has a marble tank or reser-| richness of the materials, and the magnifi-|from a very perilous height, springing from 
voir of water in the centre, the visiter is con-| cence and variety of its embellishments, com- | the dome of a neighbouring mosque down to 
ducted to another flight of steps, the ascent bine to render it the surpassing wonder of a|the abyss below, sixty or seventy feet, and 
to the mosque, a superb hall, flanked with | land abounding in buildings of the highest de- | disappearing frightfully, the waters resuming 
minarets, and entered by three lofty Gothic| gree of splendour and interest. The extra-|their tranquillity before these desperate ad- 
arches crowned with marble domes. From/jordinary elegance and grandeur of this re-| venturers can rise again to the surface. 
the interstices of the piazza of this fine square,|markable tower have preserved it from the | a 
pe ae views are obtained: it has/ ruin with which it has been lately threatened ; | From the Annals of Bducatios 
not the delicacy of finish of the pearl mosque | the government, anxious to preserve so valu- | are 
at Agra, but its proportions are much finer, elton relic of Indian antiquity, directed its | Account of Ge of Education Ree ee 
and its situation, upon so commanding an| restoration and repair,—a difficult and some- | : Pee 
eminence, gives it a great advantage over|what hazardous work,.which has been ad-| Before the commencement of the Christian 
other celebrated Moghul temples. The Jum-|mirably performed by Major Smith, of the | era, the Jews were divided into various sects : 
ma Musjid was the work of Arungzebe, who, engineers. From the summit, which is as-| the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, the 
like many other usurpers, endeavoured to gain|cended by a spiral staircase, the view is of | Gaulonites, and the Herodians. Of these the 
a reputation for piety ; and the better to im-|the most sublime description ; a desert, co-| Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes were the 
pose upon a credulous multitude, who might} vered with ruins full of awful beauty, sur-| most numerous. The character of the Pha- 
have attributed his desire to gain the throne | rounds it on all sides, watered by the snake-| risees and Sadducees is easily learned from 
by the imprisonment of his father, and the|like Jumma, which winds its huge silvery |the Bible. Of the Egsenes we know nothing 
murder of his brothers, to ambitious motives, | folds, along the crumbling remains of palaces | except from profane history ,—chiefly from 
clothed himself in the rags of a faqueer, and|and tombs. In the back-ground rises the | the writings of Philo, Josephus and Pliny. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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It is well known that the Jews in general 
had very exalted ideas of the efficacy of direct 
instruction. Of the still more powerful, be- 
cause more indirect influence of constant ex- 
ample in forming the mind and heart, they 
appear, like too many in modern times, to 
have thought less. ‘Though they taught the 
words of the law, at going out and coming in, 
and at lying down and rising up, with a dili- 
gence and perseverance which cannot be too 
much commended, yet very few of them seem 
to have ever thought that their influence as 
educators, extended much farther. To think 
so far, required all the wisdom of him who 
said, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it ;” and to practise, in accordance with 
this maxim, a wisdom still greater. 


Of all the Jewish sects, none came so near 
this sacred rule of Solomon, according to the 
statements of Josephus and others, as the 
Essenes. This singular people, though they 
were not without error, inculcated so much 
of truth, both by precept and example, that 
a late ingenious writer has endeavoured to 
show, that they were in fact a Christian so- 
ciety. This, however, cannot have been the 
case, as they flourished long before Chris- 
tianity was first promulgated. It is impossi- 
ble to learn their numbers; but it is stated 
by Philo, that the whole number in the single 
province of Judea, was about four thousand. 


There were two sorts of Essenes, the prac- 
tical and contemplative ; but the practical ap- 
pear to have been the most numerous. The 
contemplative Essenes did not marry; but 
only adopted and educated the children of 
others. Both divisions of this sect were 
remarkablefor their purity and chastity ; re- 
garding every departure from the strictest 
interpretation of the law of God in this re- 





spect—even in thought and feeling—with 
utter abhorrence. 


But whether their children were their own | 
or were adopted, they took great pains to| 
“infuse into them, very early, their own spi-| 
rit and maxims. They not only taught them | 
the words of the law of Moses with all dili- | 
gence, but a knowledge of plants, stones, | 
roots, and remedies.” ‘They were also in-| 
structed in the art of taking care of the sick. | 
Perhaps the world never furnished better 
nurses, or attendants of the sick, than the 
Essenes. The highest respect for the aged 
was also inculcated ; but we are not, indeed, | 
told in what particular form this respect was | 
manifested. 

The utmost degree of hospitality was in-| 
culcated. They were not only taught to) 


. ; . . | 
entertain travellers, especially of their own) 


sect, without the least reward, but to receive 


Their children were educated and instruct- | life,” and especially to “ the simplicity of their 
ed as nearly alike as possible. They wore | diet.” 
an uniform dress, which was white, and were| The young Essenes were also trained to 
not allowed to change it for a new one, until| despise riches. Philo’s account of their cha- 
it was completely worn out. Great regard,|racter, in this, and several other respects, is 
however, was paid by the Essenes to cleanli-|so remarkable, and so fully corroborated by 
ness, except on the Sabbath ; for on that day | Josephus and Pliny, that we venture to tran- 
—such was their regard to its sacredness—| scribe it entire. We shall see that they were 
cleanliness was sometimes neglected. Unlike | totally unlike some of the other Jewish sects 
most of the ancients in the eastern world,|in one respect,—we mean in their utter ab- 
they regarded oil and perfumes on the body | horrence of war : 
as sources of defilement, rather than of puri-}| ‘They (the Essenes) amass neither gold 
fication, and most studiously avoided them. _| nor silver, nor make any large acquisitions of 
The Essenes were early risers, and early | land to increase their revenues, but are satis- 
rising was, of course, taught their children. | fied with possessing what is requisite to re- 
They were not permitted, however, to speak | lieve the necessities of life. They are, per- 
to each other on secular subjects until after| haps, the only men who, without land or 
sunrise. They were only allowed, before sun- | money—by choice rather than by necessity 
rise, to repeat prayers, or sing hymns to the | —find themselves rich enough ; because their 
rising sun, as if to urge the appearance of| wants are but few; and as they understand 
that luminary. They breakfasted early, dined | how to be content with nothing, as we may 
between eleven and twelve, and supped at or | say, they always enjoy plenty. 
near sunset. “You do not find an artificer among them 
Every person among the Essenes, as well who would make any sort of arms or warlike 
as the other sects of the Jews, was trained to| machines ; they make none of these things, 
some sort of occupation. The Essenes avoid-| even in time of peace, which men pervert to 
ed cities as much as possible, and preferred a| bad uses; they concern themselves neither 
life of agriculture, on account of its quiet, and | with trade* nor navigation, lest it should en- 
its favourableness to solitude, though there | gage them to be avaricious. 
were not wanting among them mechanics and|_“ Their instructions (in explaining the 
manufacturers. When they came in from the| Bible or ‘law’ to their children) run princi- 
labour of the forenoon, at eleven, to make | pally on holiness, equity, justice, economy, 
preparation for dinner, every one was requir- | policy; the distinction between real good and 
ed to bathe his whole body in fresh cold water, | evil ; of what is indifferent, and what we ought 
put on a clean linen dress, and then retire to | to pursue or to avoid. The three fundamental 
his own cell or apartment, into which no| maxims of their morality are, the love of 
stranger or person of another sect was per-| God, of virtue, and of our neighbour. ‘They 
mitted to enter. demonstrate their love of God, in a constant 
When the repast was ready, which was|chastity throughout their lives, in a great 
prepared on a large dining table, which ac- | aversion to swearing and lying, and in attri- 
commodated very great numbers, they went | buting every thing that is good to God, never 
from their cells to their dinner with as much | making him the author of evil. They show 
silence and solemnity as if they were going | their disinterestedness, in a dislike of glory 
into a sacred temple. On being seated, they and ambition, in renouncing pleasure, in con- 
were furnished with a single plate of bread, | tinence, patience, and simplicity; in being 
or some other article; but never with more | easily contented, in mortification, modesty, 
than one sort of food at a time. No one, respect for the laws, constancy and other vir- 
might taste the food till a blessing had been | tues. Lastly, their love to their neighbour 
first pronounced by a priest ; and each meal appears in their liberality, in the equity of 
was also finished by returning thanks. | their conduct towards all, and in their com- 
After dinner, they laid aside their white | munity of fortunes, on which it may be ne- 
clothes, and dressing themselves as before, | cessary to enlarge a little. i 
repaired again to their labour till evening,| ‘‘ No one among them, in particular, is 
when they returned again to supper in a simi- | Master of the house where he dwells; 
lar manner. It was customary to bring with | other of the same sect, who comes thither, 
them their guests—if they had any—to the | may be as much master as he is. As they 
evening meal. | live in society, and eat and drink in common, 
We have spoken of the simplicity of their | they make provision for the whole communi- 
meals. Pliny says, that the Essenes of Ju-| ty, 2s well for those who are present, as for 
dea fed on the fruit of the palm-tree. But| those who come unlooked-for. ‘There is a 
however this may have been, it is agreed, on ‘common chest in each particular society, 
all hands, that like the ancient Pythagoreans, | Where every thing is reserved which is ne- 





: | : ; : : 
them as brethren or sisters; and to make] they lived exclusively on vegetable food ; and | cessary for the support and clothing of each 


them, if possible, as comfortable as if they | 


that they were abstinent in regard to the; member. Whatever any one gets is brought 


were at their own homes, and around their} quantity even of this. They would not kill | into the common stock ; and if any one falls 


own firesides. ‘To such an extent was this 
carried, that in every city or village, where 
any of their sect resided, one of their number 
was appointed, as a kind of steward, to take 
special care of all strangers, and to provide 
for them food, clothing, and other necessa- 
ries. 


a living creature even for sacrifices ; it is also 

understood that they treated diseases of every _ * We do not know how much Philo included here, 
kind—though it does not appear that they | in his idea of the word trade. Josephus says the Es. 
were subject to many—with roots and herbs. | 8enes were “ skilled in the arts,” and represents them 
Josephus says they were long-lived, and that | ®* being industrious in trades and manufactures ; and 


: he also says their trade is carried on by exchan 
many of them lived over a hundred Years. | each civi y 3 y ge, 
: : . what , , 
lhis he attributes to their “ regular course of “ 2 ee ee a, 
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sick, so as to be disabled from working, he is 
supplied with every thing necessary for the re- 
covery of his health, out of the common fund. 
The younger pay great respect to the elder, 
and treat them almost in the same manner as 
children treat their parents in their old age. 
They choose priests of the most distinguished 
merit to be receivers of the estates and re- 
venues of their society, who likewise have 
the charge of issuing what is necessary for 
the table of the house. There is nothing 
singular or affected in their way of living ; 
it is simple and unassuming.” 

We cannot avoid concurring, most fully, 
with Calmet, in his surprise that religious 
commentators and divines so seldom refer to 
these peculiarities in the character, manners, 
and customs of so respectable a sect. Were 
it our province to write a religious essay, 
ather than a short article on education, we 
might present many more traits in the cha- 
racter of the Essenes which are as striking 
as those to which we have already adverted, 
and as unexceptionable as are some of them. 
It cannot be denied, however, that there were 
customs among them which, if tried by our} 
modern standards of right and wrong, en- 
lightened as it is by the New Testament, and 
the additional experience of two thousand | 
years of human history, would appear sadly 
deficient, if not somewhat barbarous. Such, 
for example, was their custom of suffering 
some of their criminals, in a religious point 
of view, to die of want, a circumstance which 
is believed to have sometimes happened. 

We hope these imperfect sketches of so 
singular a sect, will have the most salutary | 
tendency of leading the friends of education | 
to search well the records of human experi- | 
ence, and avail themselves of every possible | 
hint which may properly be derived from the | 
practices and principles of other nations and | 
other ages, whether barbarous, civilized, or} 
enlightened. It cannot be otherwise, than | 
that the records of mankind, imperfect as| 
they may be, are intended, among other be- | 
neficent purposes, to throw light on the great | 


| 














subject of training up man, bodily and spiritu- | 
ally, in the way in which he should go; a} 


eminent for his talents and wisdom, improved 
by a liberal education, and posterity are now 
awarding to him the character of a great 
man, though he was one of the despised 
Quakers. The principles of civil and reli- 
gious rights powerfully advocated by him in 
support of his Christian duties, and elucidated 





and especially the expression of it, might sound 
uncouth and unfashionable to nice ears, his 
matter was nevertheless very profound, and 
would not only bear to be often considered, 
but the more it was so, the more weighty and 
instructing it appeared. And as abruptly 
and brokenly as sometimes his sentences 


. . . . | ~ . ee . e e 
in his provincial government, have shed a| would fall from him about divine things, it is 


useful influence over Christendom by contri- 


buting to soften and Christianize the feelings 


of man in the administration of law, and in| 


reforming offenders. 
George Fox and the purity of his doctrines, 
their strict conformity to Holy Scriptures, 


well known they were often as texts to many 
fairer declarations. And indeed it showed 
beyond all contradiction that God sent him; 


When the history of| that no arts nor parts had any share in the 


matter or manner of his ministry, and that so 
many great, excellent, and necessary truths, 


and the happy effects which they produce |as he came forth to present to mankind had, 


wherever adopted, come to be impartially 
scrutinized, with a view to form a correct 
opinion respecting them—a very different de- 


cision will be given of him, from that which | 
his enemies or those who mainly regarded | 


him as an opponent of a mercenary clergy, 
have seen fit to award him. 

Some liberal minded men who have in- 
formed themselves of his life, have occasion- 
ally spoken highly of him. An instance of 
this is found in the edition of the “ Annual 
Review and History of Literature.” On intro- 
ducing an essay in defence of Quaker princi- 
ples, he says, “There is no character in 
Christian history since the days of its divine 
founder, more pure from spot or stain than 
that of George Fox. It is not less absurd to 
pronounce him insane from his writings, than 
it would be to pronounce Cromwell a fool 
from his speeches. By their actions they 
are to be judged. No form of civil polity so 
unexceptionable in its means and end, so 
beautiful in all its parts, so perfect as a 
whole, has ever been imagined in philosophi- 
cal romance, or proposed in theory, as this 
man conceived and established and reduced 
to practice. What he wrote displays the 
yest and fermentation of his mind—its result 
is to be seen in what he did. 
giver of ancient or of modern times is to be 
compared with him.”’—Review, 1808, article 
33, p. 364. 

George Fox’s writings will not suit the 
taste of the mere man of literature. They 


And what law- | 





| therefore, nothing of man’s wit or wisdom to 
|recommend them. So that as to man he was 
an original, being no man’s copy. His mi- 
nistry and writings show they are all from 
one that was not taught of man, nor had 
learned what he said by study. Nor were 
they notional or speculative, but sensible and 
| practical truths, tending to conversion and 
regeneration, and the setting up the kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men, and the way of 
it was his work. So that I have been many 
times overcome in myself, and been made to 
say with my Lord and Master upon the like 
occasion, ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent of this 
world, and revealed them to babes.’ For 
many times hath my soul bowed in an humble 
thankfulness to the Lord, that he did not 
choose any of the wise and learned of this 
world, to be the first messenger in our age 
of his blessed truth to men; but that he took 
one that was not of high degree, or elegant 
speech, or learned after the way of this world; 
that his message and work he sent him to do 
might come with less suspicion or jealousy of 
human wisdom and interest, and with more 
force and clearness upon the consciences of 
those that seriously sought the way of truth 
in the love of it. 

“In his ministry he much laboured to open 
truth to the people’s understandings, and to 
| bottom them upon the principle and principal, 
| Christ Jesus, the light of the world; that by 





way from which we have the assurance that! are better adapted to the wants of those in| bringing them to something that was of God 
he will not, in any ordinary circumstances,|whom a strong desire prevails after the|in themselves, they might the better know 


afterward depart. A. 


For “ The Friend.” 
George For—his character, his ministry, 
his writings. 


| knowledge of the work of sanctification, and | and judge of him and themselves. 
|whose hearts being measurably broken off|an extraordinary gift in opening the Scrip- 
from the love of earthly enjoyments, are|tures. He would go to the marrow of things, 
and | seeking the society and the experience of 
| such as have fully set out on their heavenly 


He had 


and show the mind, harmony, and fulfilling 
| of them, with much plainness, and to great 


The more we investigate the history of| pilgrimage. In some instances there may be| comfort and edification. The mystery of the 


George Fox and the system of church disci-| redundancy and a want of clearness; but we | first and second Adam, of the fall and restora- 


pline which was instituted amongst Friends | cannot regard his works as the mere yest or 
through his means, the better we shall be| fermentation of his mind. Most parts are 
prepared to form a right estimate of his cha-! plain and cogent declarations of the doctrines 
racter, and the more highly to venerate it.| of the gospel, and contain a body of counsel 
Without learning, and having no system be-| and instruction on divers subjects important 
fore him by which he could be guided, ex-| to the church and to individuals. 

cept the general prescriptions of Christ and} Wm. Pena was his contemporary, and un- 
the apostles, he laid down an order for church | der various circumstances had full opportunity 
government the most perfect in principle andj of forming a correct opinion of him. He thus 
effective in its operation which has been| describes him: “ He was a man that God en- 
known since the days of the first Christian|dowed with a clear and wonderful depth, a 
church. Research has been made into the| discerner of others’ spirits, and very much a 
history of William Penn, who was descended | master of his own. ’ 
from a family of worldly distinction, and was | his understanding which lay next to the world, 


And though the side of 


tion, of the law and the gospel, of shadows 
and substances, of the servant and son’s state, 
and the fulfilling of the Scriptures in Christ, 
and by Christ the true Light, in all that are 
his, through the obedience of faith, were 
much of the substance and drift of his testi- 
monies. In all which he was witnessed to 
be of God, being sensibly felt to speak that 
which he had received of Christ, and was his 
own experience, in that which never errs nor 
fails. But above all he excelled in prayer. 
The inwardness and weight of his spirit, the 
reverence and solemnity of his address and 
behaviour, and the fewness and fulness of his 





words, have often struck even strangers with 
admiration, as they used to reach others with 
consolation. The most awful, living, reverent 
frame I ever felt or beheld, I must say, was 

his in prayer. And truly it was a testimony, 

he knew and lived nearer to the Lord than 

other men; for they that know him most will 

see most reason to approach him with rever- 

ence and fear. 

“Though there was no person the discon- 
tented struck so sharply at as this good man, 
he bore all their weakness and prejudice, and 
returned not reflection for reflection; but for- 
gave them their weak and bitter speeches, 
praying for them that they might have a 
sense of their hurt, and see the subtlety of 
the enemy to rend and divide, and return 
mto their first love that thought no ill. 

_ “And truly I must say, that though God had 
visibly clothed him with a divine preference 
and authority, and indeed his very presence 
expressed a religious majesty, yet he never 
abused it, but held his place in the church of 
God with great meekness, and a most engaging 
humility and moderation. For upon all occa- 
sions, like his blessed Master, he was a ser- 
vant to all, holding and exercising his elder- 
ship in the invisible power that had gathered 
them, with reverence to the Head, and care 
over the body, and was received only in that 
spirit and power of Christ, as the first and 
chief elder in this age; who as he was there- 
fore worthy of double honour, so for the same 
reason it was given by the faithful of this day ; 
because his authority was inward not outward, 
and that he got it and kept it by the love of| 
God and power of an endless life. I write my 
knowledge and not report, and my witness is 
true, having been with him for weeks and 
months together on divers occasions, and 
those of the nearest and most exercising na- 
ture, and that by night and by day, by sea 
and by land, in this and in foreign countries ; 
and I can say I never saw him out of his 
place, or not a match for every service or oc- 
casion. For in all things he acquitted him- 
self like a man, yea a strong man, a new and 
heavenly minded man—a divine and a na- 
turalist, and all of God Almighty’s making. 

“W. Penn.” 

It is remarkable that the “ discontented” 
members in the Society, particularly those 
who would be “ sectmasters,” have invariably 
struck at George Fox and his most eminent 
co-labourers. In modern time the sectmaster 
of the late schism in America, compared them 
to children in leading strings, and remarked 
in a meeting held in this city, that “ many 
people thought they did pretty well if they 
got as far as G. Fox and Wm. Penn.” Some 
of those of later date who are holding out 
beacons to the Society, as if light had been 
pre-eminently concentrated in themselves, are 
pursuing a similar course in relation to those 
worthy ancients, who lived and died in the 
faith of which Christ is the holy author and 
finisher. They would cast a shade over them, 
as if they were in the twilight and held the 
truth in the mixture, while they consider 
themselves as having come to the meridian 
of day, and understand the New Testament 
as it ought to be understood. But if they con- 





tend that revelation has ceased except “ medi- 
ately” through the Scriptures, we should like 
to know whence they obtain such a stock of 
light as to set up for beacons to others. Do 
they rely upon their cultivated understandings, 
the powers of the natural man? If so, the 
Scriptures contain a testimony against their 
pretensions-—“ For the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him—mere mysticism— 
neither can he know them because they are 
spiritually discerned.” ‘“ What man know- 
eth the things of a man save the spirit of 
man which is in him? even so the things of 
God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.” 
“If any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
he is none of his,”—and denying the imme- 
diate revelation of the Spirit of Christ he 
must have little ground on which to pretend 
that he has that Holy Spirit dwelling in him, 
and consequently no foundation for the belief 
that he is one of the members of Christ’s 
body. 

If no man can know the things of God but 
by the Spirit of God, what certainty have 
those who reject the doctrine of its pre- 
sent revealing power, that they have a right 
understanding of the things of God,—and 
whence does their peculiar fitness arise to in- 
struct, or hold out beacons to, the believer in 
the immediate manifestations of the Light of 
Christ in the heart? And while they are 
giving currency to sentiments aie to 
lessen the character of our primitive Friends, 
and the influence of their testimonies upon 
their successors, what evidence do they give 
of spiritual attainments at all comparable with 
theirs? and what authority do they present 
which should lead us to relinquish the “ an- 
cient Christian divinity of the Quakers,” in 
order to take up with modern beaconism, 
or Hicksism, or any other scheme which the 
fallen wisdom of man may invent? 

When a person renounces the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and avers that it has not 
been granted since the apostles’ days, he ad- 
mits at once that he gives no authority for his 
views of Scripture truth, but his understand- 
ing asa man. But where a body of people 
truly believe that the key of David, the Spi- 
rit of Christ, can alone rightly open and ex- 
pound the mysteries of redemption, they 
acknowledge that there is a power to ex- 
plain which is above the creaturely efforts of 
man, and which gives an authority to such 
expositions, superior to mere human com- 
ments. 

Our primitive Friends, who were full be- 
lievers in the continued gift of the Holy 
Spirit, were enabled through faith in its dis- 
coveries, to distinguish between those things 
practised by the early Christians which were 
of perpetual obligation, and those which were 
permitted in consequence of their weak state 
and their familiarity with the Jewish rites, 
or the idolatry of the pagans. And herein 
is manifest the essential need of a divine 
guide in searching the Holy Scriptures, and 
forming conclusions respecting duty. What 
obligation attaches to the use of bread and 
wine as a religious rite, or to immersion in 
water, that is stronger than that requiring 








washing one another’s feet ; and yet many who 
eall the Scriptures the word of God, and the 
only rule of faith and life, and deny the pre- 
sent revelations of the Holy Spirit, contend 
for the use of the former and reject the 
latter. 

Why did Friends testify against war, oaths, 
tithes, and hiring men to preach, while those 
who had the Bible equally with themselves, 
and professed to hold it in proper estimation, 
practised war, swearing, and stripping honest 
men of their property to support a mercenary 
ministry? Was it any thing else than the 
immediate manifestations of the Holy Spirlt 
which they had faith to believe in, while 
other professors denied it, that opened their 
eyes to discover the real nature of the gospel 
and religion of Christ. And how are the 
fruits of the Spirit to be brought forth unless 
it dwell in the heart to produce them there ? 
How much better would their successors be 
employed in walking in the light, and bringing 
their deeds to it as our early Friends did, 
that they may become lights and waymarks 
to others, than spending their strength in lay- 
ing waste the righteous testimonies and doc- 
trinal truths which they preached, and, in 
many instances, suffered for unto death. 

F. G. 

Parrots.—M. Flourens has read before the 
French Academy of Sciences a memoir, writ- 
ten by Dr. Duvernoy, of Strasburgh, on the 
tongues of birds; among others, that of the 
parrot, which he says does not at all influ- 
ence the power of speaking in this bird. It 
depends chiefly on the perfection of the lower 
larynx, in which the voice of birds is formed, 
and, according to M. Duvernoy, the parrot is 
the most skilful of all ventriloquists. 


Scales of Fishes —A M. Dumesnil, of Wunstorf, 
states, that according to his observations the metallic 
lustre of the scales of fishes is duc to the presence of 
the purest silver, and that the 1200th part of a grain 
of silver is contained in the scale of a carp. 


THE FRIEND. 


—_———_—___. 
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The more than anticipated space occupied 
|by the matter furnished, together with cir- 
cumstances not within the control of, and 
particularly interesting to the editor, haye 
materially interfered with the arrangement 
of the present number, and must be the apo- 
logy for the omission of several articles in- 
tended for insertion. 


Maraziep, on fourth day the 6th instant, at Friends" 
meeting house, Salem, New Jersey, Witttam A. Grs- 
Bons, of this city, to Anne, daughter of Rhoda Denn, 
of Salem. 

Sm ar te ee = ee et ee * ~~ 


Diep, in this city, on first day the 10th instant, 
Marcaretra L. Dixcy, wife of Capt. Charles Dixcy, 
aged 46 years. It may be truly said, that gentleness 
| shone conspicuously throughout her character ; and, 
“in her tongue was the law of kindness.” 
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